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Just Published, 


APORAL AND RELIGIOUS GUIDE; 
\ Based on the Principles. of Universal Brotherhood. De- 
_ dicated, by permission, to LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


To be had of the Author, Mr. M. DAVIDSOHN, 5, Windsor 
Terrace, City Road; or at the Office of the Jewish Chronicle. 


{UPERIOR ACCOMMODATION is offered at ‘tie. West | 
| End of the town to ladies and gentlemen visiting London, | 
" where they will-find all the comforts of a home united with every. 
convenience. A. vacancy two. boarders. Re- 
"ferences exchanged. 


| ‘Address, the Misses 10, Bedford Street, Strand, 
corner af. Chan¢os Street, 


R, LEWIS J IACKSON, ‘of the: 
| ' Jewish Commercial and Classical Academy, has the 
. seiciilad to acquaint his Friends and Patrons of his arrival in 
town, and that any comraunications addressed as under will meet. 


* 
* 


with immediate attention. 


No. 79, Fenchurch Street, City, « and 102, Duke Street, , Liverpeol. | 


Conducted by the Rev. I. H. MYERS, Principal, assisted by Dr.| 


JOSEPH FIEBERMANN, of the University of Boun, | 


and other efficient Masters. 


HE course of instruction pursued at this old established | 
| school is most comepenenniee, including every branch ot 
a polite and useful Erglish-education, with the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, German, and French languages. The systein is emula- 
tive, and tends to secure a sound moral, intellectual, and 
gentlemanly training. 

The premises are capacious, airy and well ventilated, affording 
every convenience for the comfort, health, and recreation of the 
‘pupils, each of whom is provided with a Separate bed. 

Conversation in French and German forms a prominent | 
feature in the course of instruction. 

The school. will re-open on the 18th proximo, when Mr. 
Meyers will meet his popils at the London Bridge Terminus. 

‘Town address, No. Bishopsgate Suet W ithout, 


Visiting Tutor. | 


AURICE HENRY LIPMAN, Visiting Tutor sid 3 Pro-. 
\ fessor of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French and German, has 
atew hours per week disengaged. His course includes avery 
branch of a comimercial and classical education. 
Terms moderate, 11, Hunter Street, Square, 


May House, Gravesend. 


ADIES’ FINISHING ACADEMY and PREPARATORY 


| ESTABLISHMENT tor YOUNG GENTLEMEN, con- 

ducted by MRS. and the. MISSES CRAWCOUR, who beg to 
ainounce to the Jewish Community, that Scholastic duties will 
recommence on the 2nd day of Cheshoon, 5616, 14th October, 
1855. A Vacancy for a Parlour Boarder. 


the 


HE WIDOW ESTHER LEVY (whose husband died at 
sea) and her seven children, beg leave to return their 
sincere and grateful thanks to those who so kindly assisted them 
in the former appeal, and request the attention of a sympathising 
public, who have so kindly promised to assist her on her arrival 
in England (the former subscription with the assistance ‘of the 
British Consul has enabled herself and children to reach her native 
land). She is now in London at 21, Gloucester Buildings, Back 
Chureh Lane, Commercial Road East, with her large though 
young family, without the means of procuring a subsistance for 


coer She humbly solicits their humane consideration in her 
cha 


Subseriptions will be most thankfully received at the Office of} : 


the “ Jewish Chronicle: ;’ Mr. A. White, Middlesex Street, Ald- 


te ; Leman Street; Mr. Simon Church 
techapel. 


“Incorporated | by Royal 


.LEGE SCHOOL will be opened ja the course of the ensuing 


| direction of the Chief Rabbi, and to be adapted to the practice 
‘| as well of. the and as of the Con- 
| gtegations. 


| per annum, payable 1 in like manner. 


‘| qualifications of ‘such Boys as they consider eligible to be ad- 


HE President and Council of the JEWS' COLLEGE beg 
to give notice that having sucteeded in obtaining premises, 
situated No. 10, Finsbury Squareythe COLLEGE and COL- 


autumn, 


The course of i instruction in the Schoo Department to >be in 
addition to Hebrew, | 


English Reading and Writing, ote 
English Grammar and Compésition. 
Ancient and Modern History. 
Geography, Physical and Political. ee 
Arithmetic and Book-keepinggy. 
The Elements of Mathematicsand Philosophy. 
The Latin, French, and German Languages. 


the highest branches of Theological knowledge, the Classios, Ma- 
thematics, and General | 


The | instruction in both to the | 


‘The charge for Sindents: in ‘the College to be 
per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 


The charge for Pupils in the School Department to be 101. 


In both ating Materials, ke, to be 
‘Charged. extra. 


‘Sik of tir children to the College 
School are requested to make’ear as a limited | 
of pupils will be 


Council, anxious to afford the ‘Stadenta the ‘opportunity 
ik advantage ‘of taking a degree’at an English University, have 


| decided that attendance at the Glasses of University College, | . 


Londos, shall. form a main n elemelt of the secular instruction. 


The Couneil to Public that intend 
place six Pupils on the foundation as Clerical Students in the 
College Department, who shall receive the necessa 
at the College, as well as at Varn, Contes 


ondon, gra- 


The Council at the same time her soeciaie to call the atten- 
tion of the Committees of Management of our Public Schools to 
Clause 5, Sect. 3 of the Constitution of the Jews’ College (re- 
| ferring to the Foundation Pupils), as follows :—"* Candidates 
who afe natives of the British, Realm, or whose parents shall 
have resided at least ten years in this Country, and Pupils of (the 


tion Pupils.” 


and provincial—@re therefore respectfully re- 
quested to furnish, at their earliest convenience, the names and 


mitted as ‘Pupils. 


An applications and inquiries, to the College | 
and College School, to be made in writing, addressed te 


The AARON LEVY GREEM, Non. See. 


49, Gower Suet, Russell 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR RESIDENT 
PUPILS, 
Ar No. 9... SOUTHAMPTON STREET, Fitzroy 
Savane. | 


HE REV. A 
number of Wate Gentlemen, who attend at the Univer- 

sity Scsoor, and have at the same time every advant-. 
ave of a careful superintendenee, and a suitable instraetion in 
subjects connected with the Religion and the Historyof the 
Jews. Several Modern Lan are taught at Mr. Loéwy’s 
Establishment, and German ihe mediuin of conversation in 
his Family. 


For Prospectuses and further pasticulars, apgt y to Mr. Lis- | 
‘DENTHAL, New Synagogue, Great St. Helen's, i. Square, | 
or to Mr. Lowy, at his residene. 


4 


JEWS’ COLLEGE. 
0°; Thursday, the 20th inst., at her residence, 32, Mount Sereet, | 


Virtues. her. 


| _| translation nearly literal, so as almost 
| line for line. Newly tra 


The subjects of instruction in the College Department to. Ne 


| English alone, 6s. 6d.; : 
Vol. II. contains the Historical Parts, Hebrew and | 


| tion it is scrupulously endeavo 


instructions | 


Jewish) Educational Establishments shall be preferred « as F ounda~ | 


The Committees of ofc our Public Schools | 


LOWY reteives into his a small 


Death. 


Miss Amelia Israels, ly regretted by’her sorrowing re- 
lations and friends, to and am 


ms NED 


-|JEWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE. 


in opposite pages, in a 
to correspond 


Hebrew and English, 


the supervision of the Rey. the Chief Rabbi of the 
United Congregations of the British Empire. 


price 15s.; shool edition, 12s. Hebrew alone,. 2s. 
school edition, 5s. | 


English, price 15s. English, 6s. 6d. 


We think that it is very useful to the critical rae to te | 
in what way the Jews understand the Hebrew Scriptures, it often — 


serves to elucidate doubtful pa pm ak ; and im the present transla- 
same Hebrew word by the same E 

our translators expressly 
advantage ; as the literal meaning is certainly the first thi 

think of: where the literal is departed from in the text, it is » Bag 
in a foot note.”’"—Church of England Quarterly Review. 
_ “The work is evidently executed with great care, and 
known to be well versed in the Christian, as well as in the Jewish 


word, an exactness which 


criticisms of the Old Testament," —Kitto’s Journal of Sacred 

| Literature. 
Were we asked which is. the best translation ‘of the 
Moses, we should say, Dr. in 185 : 


Ti imes. 


"Subscribers. to thie: while of ‘hie Bible 
-|4 vols.) may still have the published parts at the 
_ | Subscription price, viz., 10s. 6d. each. Subscribers’. 
Tames are received at the office of the * Hebrew 


Observer.” 


‘Reading Book, with an Interlinear Translation, pre- 


Price. 


to | paratory to the study of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
2s. 6d.; school edition, ls.6d. | 


Dr. Benisch’s Primer will be found very useful, An easiet intro- 


duction to this ancient language could hardly be prema. Se. Be- 
ginning .with single letters, it treats of words of one, two, and 


three and more syllables, in gradual suceéssion of the Sheva and. 4 


the Dagesh; concluding with a Delectus compased of brief clauses 


or sentences from Scripture, 80 to 


BL. 


of MAIMONIDES. 


a 


Brice 64... 


“In these'lectures are concisely pourtrayed the life and 1d history 
of one of the most eminent men whom Jewish or any other litera. 
ture has ever prodweed: an author of numerous works on scientafic 


a valuable list of all the known works of Maimonides, the fullest, 
which has yet appeared in any European language,’ — Athenwum, 


MABKS, ST. MARY AXE. 
Also for Sale, a few Copies of 


translated by E. H. Lindo. 
coloured. Published at £1, price F2s. 


THE HISTORY of the JEWS of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL. Published at 12s., price 10s. 


THE JEWISH CALENDAR, with CHRONO 


LOGICAL HISTORY of the JEWS. Price 8s. 


THE PRESENT WAR, A Sermon, by the Rev. 
Dr. Adler. Price 6d. 
ESSOD HAAMUNA, the Thirteen Articles of Faith, de- 
monstrated from the Holy Bible. Ry B.CAHUN. Pirst 
Part. London: Published by the Author, 1855. ome and 


| French in opposite columns. — 


pendent of each other. The price of each is 4 shillings. 


‘ Jewish Chronicle," 


“We can sincerely recommend tv the publ thas 


Vol. I. contains the Pentateuch, Hebrew and English, : 


in all instances, to render the _ 


ut which we think a ~enged | 


bya man 


“ Hebrew is not generally studied at a very early age; nie if it 
should be thought desirable to deviate from the ordinary practices — 


as well as religious subjects. Appended to the sketch of his hie is 


A. BENISCH, PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 7, BEVIS — 


THE CONCILIATOR, of R. Menasseh Ben Israel, 
2 vols. 8vo., slightly dis 


Subscriptions or Orders are received at the Uttice ee 


TWO LECTURES on the LIFE and WRITINGS ral 
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JEWISH SUBJECTS OF THE CZAR. 


tains much that will interest our readers as new 


although in some respects, which those acquainted with 


. Unner this title there appeared a few months 82° | thousands to the banks of the Vistula, where th 
in Tait's Magazine, an article which gives a Christian's 


views of the Jews under the rule of the Russian au-| exrended to them privileges commensurate with those 
tocrat. We reprint it, because we think that it con- 


] when the most atrocious persecutions drove them from 
all the western countries of Europe, they floc r be 
Polis 

king, Casimir the Great, afforded them an asylum, and 


of his other subjects. Invested with the rights of 
| citizens, the Jews soon became such in the best sense 
of the word, and Casimir reaped his reward in the 


the subject will readily discover. the writer displays | rapid development of the prosperity of his realm. The 
some unjust prejudices against those whom he pourtrays | people of Poland were divided into two classes: the 


— in rather glaring colors.. But it is well to see ourselves 
occasionally as others paint us, as it will teach us what 
we can amend, though we may think justly that our 
faults are represented in a more odious light than we 


“aE JEWISH SUBJECTS OF THE RUSSIAN CZAR. 


Much interest was awakened, a short time ago, by 
~~ an account in the daily papers of a visit paid by Sir 
Moses Montefiore to what were called his Russian co- 
religionists among the prisoners of war brought home 
me by our ships, ‘ The interest felt would no doubt have 
heen greater still, had the history of the Jewish com- 
-‘snunities to which these individuals belong been better 
known. This history, in a consecutive form and in a 
philosophical spirit, remains to be written; but in the 
’ meanwhile a few jottings relative to the past and pre-| 


sent condition of the Jews among whom Russia recrui . the influence of the beautiful Esterka, or Esther, a 


her fleets and armies, may prove acceptable. 


he indiscriminate application of the name of 
Russian to the various peoples under the dominion of 
the Czar, is one among the many indications of how 
imperfect a knowledge we have hitherto had of the 
true constitution of the colossal empire with which we 


are at present engaged in so close a struggle. In no 
case is the denomination more inapplicable than in 
‘that of the Israelites who live under the sceptre of the 


- Czars, but who have never been tolerated on Russian 


soil. From the early times this people were denied the 
right of establishing themselves in the Russian do- 
minions, and to this day they are not allowed to sojourn 
for any length of time in Russia proper; and it was 
not until Poland was brought under subjection to the 


Russian Czars, that the latter ever counted any Jewish | 


communities among their subjects. Poland, on the 
contrary, may be considered the home of. the Jews in 
‘Europe ; for in that country their numbers amount to 
_ that of a nation, and they hold a position which, how- 


~ ever degraded it be, gives them a certain weight in the 
state, and could under present circumstances be filled | 
by no other class. In every town throughout the 


‘countries which once constituted the independent king- 


dom of Poland, all handicrafts, which the exception 
of that of the smith and carpenter, all branches of. 
- trade, be it en gros or en detail, are in the hands of the 
Jews; and no business, be it of the most important or 
-~ the most insignificant nature, can be transacted without 


their aid. Through the mediation of a Jew the noble- 


man sells the corn grown on his estate to the skipper 


who exports it; and through the mediation of a Jew 


the. serf sells his pigs and fowls to the consumer in the 
"town, Through the mediation of a Jew the upper 


classes engage their servants, and sometimes even the 


tutors and governesses for their children; and through | 
the mediation of a Jew the votturter settles his contract 


with the traveller who requires his conveyance. 


- Through the mediation of the Jews landlords settle 


conditions with their tenants, and housewives lay in 
their winter provisions. 
eat or drink, rest or travel, change or renew your toilet 
in Poland, you must have recourse to the Jews, who 


. divide among themselves houses,’ inns, lands, and 


every description of property belonging to the Christians; 


_ so that each Jew has his prescribed field .of activity, | 


from which he may draw as much profit as it will yield, 
while he is strictly prohibited from trespassing upon 
the hunting grounds of his neighbours.* The Jews 


swarm in the streets of the towns throughout all the 
Polish provinces, and are met also in great numbers 
in the villages and on the high-roads,—ever busy in 
turning a penny, but almost invariably presenting a 
picture of squalid misery and mental and moral degra- 
dation painful to behold, and in strange contrast with 
their importance as the monopolizers of almost all the 
industrial activity in the society amid which they live, 
and with their numbers, which, amounting to upwards 
of two millions and a half, must give them a certain 
weight in the state: and the stranger inquires, with 
startled curiosity, how .it is that a people has so mul- 
tiplied on a soil which seems to deny them every com- 


fort of life. 


“There are, perhaps, few instances in history in 
which we can trace in such unmistakable evidences the 
elevating influences of just laws, and the debasing 
effects of lawlessness and persecution, on communities 
as well as on the individuals who compose them, as in 
the case of the Jews of Poland.: At a very early 
period of Polish history, when in other Christian 


In short, whether you would} 


nobles and the peasants ; the first of which considered 
the pursuit of commerce or of the useful arts as 
beneath their dignity, while the second occupied them- 
selves exclusively with the tillage of the soil. The 
Jews thus proved most useful in filling up the gap 
between the two; and during Casimir’s reign already 
seventy towns arose on the banks of the Vistula, and 
commerce and industry were developed and flourished, 
these branches being entirely in the hands of the Jews ; 
who, enjoying the protection of the laws, and being 
free to follow their religious convictions unmolested, 
soon ceased in all other matters to distinguish them- 


and proved themselves as estimable patriots as they 
were useful citizens. | 

“ The consideration which the Jews enjoyed:in Poland 
during this period is by popular tradition attributed to 


Jewish maiden, who for a time held captive King Ca- 
simir’s fickle heart. But, although Esther’s influence 
may have been great, in consequence of her having 
bestowed two sons* on the king, who had no legitimate 
children, and may have been exercised in favour of her 
race, Casimir’s extension of favour and protection to 
the industrious and persecuted Jews was too much in 


wise and beneficent policy which acquired for him the 
surname of the “ King of the Peasants,” whom also he 
| protected from the oppression of the nobles, to need 
any such inspiration; and as long as his. spirit con- 
tinued to animate the Polish rulers, the country was 
prosperous and powerful. Cardinal Commendoni,. the 
Pope’s legate in Poland during the reign of the last 
of the Jaghellons in the sixteenth century, expresses 
as follows his surprise at finding the Jews in that 
| country enjoying the rights and well being of respected 
citizens, while in other parts of Europe they were only 
able to purchase a contemptuous toleration at the cost | 
jof immense sumsofmoney:~— 
_ 'There are in these provinces.a large number of 
Jews, who are not despised aselsewhere. They do not| 
live on the vile profits of usury and service, although 
they do not refuse such gains ; but they possess lands, 
are engaged in commerce, and even apply themselves 
to literature and science, particularly medicine and 
astrology. They are almost. everywhere entrusted 
| with the levying of customs and tolls on the import 
and transport. of merchandise. They posses con- 
siderable ‘fortunes, and ate not only on a level with| 
gentlemen, but sometimes hold authority among them. 
They do not wear any mark to distinguish them from 
Christians, but are’even allowed to wear a :sword and 
to go about armed. In short, they enjoy all the rights 
‘* But with the extinction of the Jaghellon dynasty, 
matters took another turn in Poland. The nionarchy, 
which had until then been elective in name only, now 
became so in fact,, and the reign of anarchy com- 


frages of the nobles, ventured not to restrain their un- 
lawful proceedings ; and, fanned by the Jesuits—whose | 
disastrous influence in Poland also dates from this 
period—the superstitious and™fanatic hatred*of the 
Jews, which the Polish Christians shared in common 
with those of western Europe, though it had been held 
in check, now burst forth with indescribable fury. 
Forbidden thenceforward the privilege of bearing arms 
or of serving the country in a civil capacity ; forced to 
take up their abode in the lowest and dirtiest quarters 
of the town, apart from all the other inhabitants, and 
to wear a distinguishing badge of infamy on their vest- 
ments; fleeced by all kinds of taxes and extortions, 
and impeded in every way from gaining openly an 
honest livelihood, the persecuted race soon sunk down, 
morally and materially, to a level with their oppressed 


the repugnance they inspired: while the prosperity of 
the towns, the centres of the industry, commerce and 
riches of the country, declined, and with them the 
power and independence of Poland, which, invaded and 
partitioned, fell a victim partly to the anarchy of the 
nobles, partly to the influence of the Jesuits. 


emanated after this period, having merely their reference 
to their relations with the Christians, while all trans- 
actions between themselves were left to the jurisdiction 
of the rabbis, who even possessed the right of pro- 


countries the commonest rights of humanity were de- : capaaaas - 


nied to the Israelites, they enjoyed in Poland the 


protection of the laws; and in the fourteenth century 


* The extraordinary tolerance with which the Jews 
»|must have been regarded in Poland at that time, is 


_* This Strange custom is called Chazakah; and, 
‘though now prohibited by law, continues in a great 


measure to prevail, 


evidenced in the fact, that although their sons were 
educated in the Christian faith, the daughters whom 
Esther bore to the king were allowed to follow their 
mother’s religion. | 


selves from the people of which they formed a part, | 


menced. The kings, holding the crown by the suf-| 


brethren in other countries, and became deserving of} 


“The numerous laws concerning the Jews which} 


nouncing the sentence of death or of exile, the Israelite, | 
of Poland were thrown back upon the books of M sea 
and of the Talmud for their laws. Jewish 
their most rigid form became in consequence their nl 
of conduct; and thus the chasm between them and 
their fellow-citizens grew wider and wider; and what 
was at first Merely a religious difference, became a 
strong national antipathy, and the Jew and Pole 
though remaining necessary to each other, 
animated by mutual hatred, disgust, and co 
The strong prejudices which have always characterized 
the Hebrew race being not only strengthened by the . 
injustice and persecution of their antagonists, but } 
the study of the works, which were to them the sole 
fountains of law and justice, they sunk deeper and 
deeper in the scale of civilization, while their brethren 
in other lands were slowly emerging from the bondage 
in which the religious fanaticism of the people and the 
mistaken policy of the governments had held them . 
and the great mass now represent, in a hideous picture, 
the degrading influences of popular fanaticism and ex. 
clusive legislation. | 
“The rabbis—who have much to answer for jn 
relation to the degraded state of their co-religionists— 
having held the threat of anathema over those who 
learnt the Polish language, or who adopted the dress 
or manners of their Christian countrymen, the greater — 


became 
ntempt, 


number of the Polish Jews understand no other language — 
than the corrupt German, which has always been their 


spoken idiom ; and they are thus excluded from such 
culture even as they might pick’ up in their business 
intercourse with the educated classes. Indeed, al] 
studies, except that of the Talmud, the Zohar, and the _ 
Commentaries upon these, are held in utter contempt co 
aniong them; and the Jew who, emancipating himself _ 


accordance with the general character of the system of| from the trammels of strict orthodoxy, attempts to raise 
himself to the level of the age in which he livesy is... 


scouted as a traitor to Israelh He who would enjoy 
the esteem of his co-religionists, on the contrary, must_ 
dress strictly after the Jewish fashion; must let his 
beard and his peyoth, or long side-locks, grow; must 
go at least twice a day to the Synagogue; must every 
morning exhibit large thephillin* on his forehead and 
on his hand; must remain a long time before Shemona 
E'ssray,t must pour water over his hands or rub them 
on the ground, every time he has touched anything, be 
it only his own hair; he must shun even the neigh. © 
bourhood of a Christian temple ;§ take care that the | 


| zizith, or tufts attached to the. skirts of his caftan in. 


memory of the commandments of God, be of orthodox — 
engraven on his door-posts, each time he enters or goes 


wet his hands three times with water, to drive away 
the evil spirits that settle upon the nails (the evil. 

spirit of dirt being alone left unmolested), taking care — 
that the ewer containing the water be of the prescribed — 
form, and that he begin with the right-hand; and if 
he would, have a reputation for piety, he must three 


from the Talmud, the Mishnah, the Zohar, and other 


languages he most likely does not understand a word; . 
and he must pare his nails every Friday, and carefully | 
burn or conceal the parings, and then make a notch in 


done, lest after death he should be condemned to return 
to earth to fetch the spoils. Mie 
Such, and many more, are the observances which | 


occupy the leisure time of the Jews in Poland, and 


which: are considered necessary for peace with God; 
and it is plain that the violence done to the religious 


Russia must tenfold aggravate all the other sufferings 
they have to endure. Well may Sir Moses Muntefiore 
have been greeted as an angel of consolation, when.he | 
brought to the poor prisoners the means of celebrating _ 
one of their most important religious festivals. To how 
many of these poor Russian prisoners will not, in every 
respect, captivity in England seem liberation from the 
house of bondage ! | = 

* Words from Scriptures, worn thus in literal accor- 
dance with the words in Deut. vi. 5. 

+ The eighteen benedictions of Esdraz | Ezra]. 

§ As late as 1834, some Jews who had followed the 
funeral of a Polish nobleman, whose virtues had made 
him beloved by all classes of his countrymen, were 


anathematized by their rabbi, because of their having — 
entered a-Christian church. 


A Brste 1x His Heav.—Father Shehane, an old 
Universalist preacher in Alabama, is called by the peo- 
ple ‘‘ the walking Bible.” In a county court it was 
discovered on acertain occasion that there was no Bible 
to swear the jurors upon. The judge casting his eyes 
on the preacher, said’: ‘* There’s Shehane, he has a Bible 
in his head, they can lay their hands on him, and will 
answer every purpose.” 


Tue Zionswechter announces that Dr. Adler, Rabbi 
(of Lubeck, has been made a freeman of that city. Here 
then is an orthodox Rabbia legislative member of a oe: 


man republic, 


length; and kiss the mezuuzah, or words of the law 


out. He must, moreover, when rising in the morning,  — 


times a day repeat various prayers, and read passages 


‘Holy books, written in Hebrew or Chaldean, of which os 


his table or his window-post,.to mark that it has been _ 


feelings of those who serve in the armies ‘and navy of - 
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TEWISH ARTISTES. 
JACQUES AND LEOPOLD WIENERS OF BRUSSELS. 


Tux [Uustrated News of Leipsic, in its No, of the 
12th March, 1855, publishes the portraits of the Messrs. 
Wiener, accompanied by the following notice: — 


Amongst the arts that served to feed the vanity and 
luxury of the Italian princes, the great, and the rich 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, that of medal-engraving 
was one of the most precious, because the custom was 
established to celebrate, or to perpetuate by a medal 
every public event, every occurrence in a family. But 
the engravers supplied not only medals for com- 
memoration, but for mere ornament. They were sus- 
pended from gold chains fastened to the hat, to the 
girdle, and fixed upon vases. It is therefore not 
surprising that many painters of the different Italian 


~ gchools, almost all the sculptors Italy has produced, 


and numerous goldsmiths should have cultivated the 
art, and have attained in it great distinction. Engraving 
became a profession at once lucrative and honourable. 
Vittore Pisanello (or Pisano) of Verona, began in the 
first half of the fifteenth century (1429—1449) the 
series of medal-engravers which at a later period ac- 
quired such celebrity. 


Till the beginning of the sixteenth century, it was 
the practice to cast medals. But when, with the 
fashions of Italy, the passion for medals was introduced 


into France, Spain and Germany, the Venetian Camelio, 


in the first quarter of the same century, conceived the 


beautiful simplicity, was sacrificed to the false taste of 


. engraved under the direction of Denon. 


command application and attention. 


thought of engraving medals in steel, and striking off 
impressions from the die. This profession soon became 


’ -a@ particular branch of the art, which in its earliest 
development produced a considerable number of re- 


- During the ‘seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 


_ passion for medals became amongst the great powers 


of Europe a real mania, which, as might be expected, 


‘spread like an epidemic fever amongst the lesser 


powers, little princes, and lords. Every act of govern- 
ment, the least event or occurrence, from the cradle to 


the tomb, was to be glorified by a medal. In order to 


nurture the art, each endeavoured to excel his neighbour 


in allegories, symbols, emblems, sentences, devices, and 


impossibilities of all kinds. There is an infinite quan- 


tity of Dutch, Flemish, and French medals, struck to 


glorify the reigns ‘of Louis XIV. and Louis XYV., 


which, whilst they sometimes call forth our admiration 
and astonishment at the ability of the graver, and the 


patience of the artist, make us deplore at the same 
time the decay of the art. 


As évery other art, that of engraving, especially in 
France, had become a Court business, and had to bend 
itself to the caprices and whims. ef Princes, a free: 


and independent development of the art was not to be 


| ae thought of, because the highest models were not ac- 
knowledged—the antique, in its noble and harmonious 


simplicity, wherein alone is the secret of its grandeur 
and its effect, was abandoned ; the simple beautiful, or 


what 1 substituted? ‘Terror turned 
towards the antique, then came the imitation of the 
Egyptian type; till, under Napoleon, ‘a cold and flat 


imitation of the antique satisfied the public taste, 
_ Which was any thing but penetrated by the spirit of its 
Incomparable graces. It was, however, still, a step in 
_ the right direction. But to judge how distant the art 
was then from the real and pure antique, we need but. 


examine the great compositions of David, different 
constructions of the time of the Empire, the decorative 
labours. of ' Percier and Fontaine, and the medals 


It was not till after the restoration of the peace of 
Europe, that gradually common sense began to regain 
its empire, and that the art of engraving began to 
We need but 
examine the different European coins struck since the 
year 1815. After the first quarter of our century, 
there are, amongst: the German engravers, Abramson, 


who died at Berlin, in 1811, as chief of the engraving 


department of the Mint of Prussia, and Daniel Frederic 
Loos, and his son Georges, yet alive, to whose exertians 
Germany is indebted for its purity of taste in the art 
of medal-engraving, especially to the last named, by 
his well-known establishment of coins and medals, in 
Which such artists as Lorenz, Schelling, and others, 
distinguished themselves by their labours. Amongst 


the German artists:that have obtained a reputation in 


this art, we need only cite Brandt of Berlin and Rad- 


-nitsky of Vienna, whose portrait-medals are admirably 


executed. Italy boasts of its Nicolo Cerbara, whose 
medals of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Annibale 
Caracci, have an European reputation, and Pistrucci, 
whose Waterloo-medal is universally known. England 
can show good artists, such as Moore, etc. France has 
produced great things in these latter times, and pos- 
S¢sses an excellent series of engravers. We need but 
pow the sculptor David (of Angers), whose medals of 
Word Byron and Geethe are perfect master-pieces ; then 


|medal on the law by which the railroads of 1848 be- 


| medal which the Academy of. Antwerp distributed as a 


comes Bovy, whose medal of the great composer and 
performer Liszt, has, in our opinion, not yet been sure 
passed for the manner in which the fleshy parts have 
been treated. Little Belgium, which generally distin- 
guishes itself as much by its ardor in the arts as by its 
industrial progress, possesses at present many engravers 
of reputation, amongst whom Jacques and Leopold 
Wiener are entitled to special notice. | | 
Jacques Wiener was born at Vanloo, in 1815, and 
made his first studies under S. Baruch, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle ; and after having spent several years at Paris 
to complete his education, established himself at 
Brussels in 1829, whither his brother Leopold, who 
had likewise studied at Paris, went to join him in 1848, 
in order to work jointly with him. The number of 
works produced by these artists since 1839 creates 
astonishment, if we consider the admirable execution 
of these beautiful and remarkable works of art. The 
productions of these artists have been justly rewarded. 
In 1848, the King of Prussia honoured Jaques Wiener 
with a gold medal, and King Leopold presented Leo- 
pold Wiener with a diamond ring ornamented with his 
initials. In the same year, Leopold Wiener was the 
successful competitor for the first prize for the exe- 
cution of the Belgian coins, andin the year 1851, the 
fourth prize, for which two hundred artists of every 
country in Europe were competing—it was for the 
‘medal of the universal London Exhibition, and such 
for the composition and execution of the bas-relief of 
the medal. He has likewise obtained, for one of his 
latest works, the medal commemorative of the Queen 
of the Belgians, a distinguished mark of satisfaction 
from King Leopold; and the Grand Duke of’ Tuscany 
honoured this artist with a golden medal. 


rBy a series of medals of every description, in which 


exigencies of the art of engraving, the two artists have 
gained universal esteem. We shall cite, as the best of 
their works, from the works of Jaques Wiener: The 
medal on the Siege of Maestricht, engraved in 1841; 
the medal to commemorate the Exhibition of Arts and 


1844; the medal of the learned Dutch Philosopher 
Reinhardt Falk, in 1845 ; a medal on the Jubilee of 


medal representing the King of the Netherlands, 1846 ; 


|a medal-commemorating the visit of the King of the 


Belgians to Termonds, in 1849; next, a series of 
‘twenty of the most remarkable monuments in Belgium, 


| which the artist executed in 1846 to 1853. (The 
{author of the article describes in detail these master- 


pieces of art, cites other. works of our celebrated co- 


|religionist, and then adds : ‘These works of Jacques 


Wiener are truly gems of the engraver’s art,—they, as 
far as we know, have not their equals,—nor has the 


\artist. These productions are the mental labours of 


their author, as no models could be cited due to former 
epochs for these. really highly remarkable works, 
In 1846, he executed, with his brother Leopold, the 


| medal on occasion of the first Flemish Musical Festival. 
gear folowing, another médal,'on the Flemish 
It is true, the French Revolution has put a stop to 
old fopperies, and powdered and pomatumed allegories, 
but what was to be 


Poet and Linguist Willems. Leopold is a master in 
the engraving of the human figure, and so wonderfully 
succeeds in resemblances of persons, that this double 
talent, rarely found separately in artists, still more 
rarely united in the same person, has placed him in the 
ranks of the very first artists in this branch of art. Of 
his numerous works we shall only name—the beautiful 


came the property of the States; next, a medal on the 
appointment of a Board for the preservation of Belgian 
menuments; the medal of Buren de Reiffenberg, 
“executed” in 1850; and the medal of merit con- 
ferred by the city of Brussels on persons that had 
distinguished themselves during the cholera; next, the 


prize in 1850. (A further description follows of 
numerous works by this eminent artist. ) | | 
Both artists nobly persevere in their efforts, and_ 
support each other; and Jacques Wiener beholds in 
his brother and pupil, Leopold, as the latter does in the 
former, the richest and noblest reward of those efforts, 
that have enjoyed for a lengthened period general ap- 
probation and universal praise. 


The brothers Wiener belong to the number of the 
most celebrated engravers of modern times, and fully 
deserve the title of artists. nae 


M. Jacques Wiener has received the Decoration of 
the Order of Christ from the King of Portugal, and has 
been chosen honorary member of the Imperial Academy 
of the fine arts of St. Petersburg. He has lately been 
charged with the execution-of a large medal forthe Ex- 
hibiton of all Nations, of Paris—a work on which the 
Journal des Debats, in its No. of Sth June, makes the 
following remarks: “‘ It would be unjust not to place 
by the side of French engravers the name of a Belgian 
artist, M. Jacques Wiener. The interior view of the 


finish of execution that it appears to us to be a proof 
the art having reached its utmost limits.” | 
These successes and these honours have not estranged 


they have, in an extraordinary manner, satisfied all the | 


Industry at Maestricht, in 1843; the medal repre-} 
senenting the Prince Royal of Belgium, engraved in | 


the Siege, richly ornamented and engraved in 1846; a} 


galleries reproduced by this able engraver has such a) 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY—WHAT IS 
We copy, from an American paper, some remarks 
made on certain proceedings in our coantry. In doing 


passed on Jews and Judaism, in consequence of occa- 
sional immoral transactions, when, in fact, it is not Juda- 
ism, but “commercial morality,” which ought to be 

The disclosures connected with the failure of David- 
son and Gordon, so soon followed by that of Strahan, 
Paul, and Co., have made known to the world some very 
pretty features of commercial morality. The first is, if 
possible more surprising, from the fact being known, 
that some time previous to their failure, a well known 
Quaker firm knew that they were dishonest persons ; in 
fact, it is stated in the evidence that they were accused 


conduct :”” and yet, forsooth, these mild men—these 
smooth faced men— these peace at any price individu. 
als—with this fact clearly before them, went on dealing 
with them, doubtless, with the idea of getting out them- 
selves; und by their so doing naturally giving confi- 
dence to others. The firm knew full well at the time 
that they were connected with disreputable characters— 


and Gordon possessed, it seems, a distillery somewhere 
in Essex. The drab firm were too straight laced to 
have anything to do with such a terrible affair, because, 


old, they will strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 


respectable firm. Sir J. D. Paul ‘‘ was a most exemp- 


subscriptions to religious charities—his town house—his 
country seat, all stamped him with the impress of res- 


mankind, all this time he was a confirmed villain. 
officers, widows, and children. The sum for which the 
dol. ; and the probability appears that their assets will 


arises, what has become of the surplus? It would puz- 


ctisy to subscribe to religions societies. —Verily, Dives 


pawnbrokers) to refund that stolen property 


| Sypney Smirn on dear Lady 


Holland: Many thanks for your kind anxiety respect- 
ing my health. I not only was never better, but never 
half so well-: indeed, I find I have been very ill all my 
life, without knowing it. Let me state some of the 


no needless terrors, no black visions of life, but pleasing 
recollections : Holland House, past and tocome! If I 


and tithes. 


nomy. 
when I used both. 
am in such extravagant spirits that I must lose blood, 
or look out for some one who will bore and depress me. 
Pray leave off wine :—the stomach quite at rest; uo 
heartburn, no pain, no distenston. ey 


Accorpine to the Leeds Mereury, Col, Rawlinson 
has just discovered among the ruins of ancient Babylon 


impressed on baked bricks—containing many and 


| voluminous treatises on astronomy, mathematics, eth-— 


nology, and several other most important branches of 
knowledge. These treatises contain facts and ar- 


-guments, which, in his opinion, will no small 
operation on the study of the sciences to which they 


relate, and indeed on almost every branch of science 
and learning, and which throw great light upon biblical 
history and criticism, and the history of our race. As 
Pliny and others have referred to the existence of these 


treatises, or rather libraries, there can be no doubt of | 


their genuineness, and the importance of the discovery 
can scarcely be over-rated. a 
Gury Eryes.— Men with grey eyes are generally keen, 
energetic, and at first cold ; but you may depend upoa 
their sympathy with real sorrow. Search the ranks of 


the Israelitish heart of Messrs. Wiener. 


Struggles for Life. | | 


so we wish to show how unjust are the strictures often 


by the managing partner of “ dishonest and swindling — 


that they were in fact holding forged warrants; and, — 
instead of at once denouncing them as common felons, 
they afterwards advanced further large sums. Davidson 


forsooth, it was connected with the manufacture of ine — 
| toxicating drinks. Verily they are like the Pharises of 


Case two of commercial morality is even more hide- 
}ous than the first. Strahan, Paul, and Co., were, with — - 
the exception of Messrs. Child, the oldest banking firm | 
(in London. They are generally looked upon as a most 


lary man.” Taking the chair at religious meetings—his _ 


pectable Christianity.. But, alas! for the honour of 
The failure has fallen most heavily on poor half-pay : 
bankers have failed ‘appears enormous—nearly 70,Q00 — 
realise about 100,000 dol. Now the question naturally 


zle far more able persons than we profess to be, to tell. — 
|Six hundred thousand pounds! Even if the partners 
lived at the rate of 100,000 dol. a year each, it would 
then appear that the firm must have been insolvent at. 
least for two years. And yet these men had the hypo- 


is a good man in the nineteenth century! The drab | 
firm appears iu no enviable light: The money was lent 

jon: stolen property, and we ask, why should not the ~ 
lenders, in conjunction with others, be compelled (like — 


goods arising from abstaining from all fermented liquors. __ 
| First sweet sleep ;. having never known what sweet sleep 
was, I sleep like a baby cra ploughboy. If Iwake, 


dream, it is not of ‘lions and tigers, but of Easter dues” 
Secondly, 1 can take longer walks, and 
make greater exertions, without fatigue. My under- 
| standing is improved and I comprehend political eco- 
I see better without wine and spectacles than. 
Only one evil ensues from it: I 


an extensive library—not indeed printed on paper, but — 


aur benevolent men, and you will agree with me 
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Our Subscribers are respectfully reminded that the 
Quarter having expired, the Subscriptions are 
due. To avoid needless writing and postages, 
the receipt of the Subscriptions will, in tmita- 
tion of the American papers, be acknowledged in 
our journal in the week of their receipt, and such 
acknowledgment shall have the validity of a 
Receipt. 


ADVERTISERS. 
As, owing to the approaching Holidays, the “ Jewis 
Chronicle” will be. published on Wednesday, the 
3rd of October, advertisements for the week should 
not be sent in later than ten o'clock on ‘Tuesday 
morning. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Gentile Reader—We regret to find his last le(ter unsuitable to 
Received: Letture Infantili Israelitische, two numbers. 
—We b:lieve not. 
Several paragraphs have arrived too late for insertion this week, 


Subscriptions to the “ Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer” :— | 


Mr. Salomons, Edinburgh, up to June 30,1855, 4s; Mr. Jacobs, 
Canterbury, up to Dec. 31, 1855, 8s. | 
CONTENTS. 


For want of space the Contents are omitted. | 


on Thursday and Friday. | 

SABBATH Sh commences Friday afternoon 30 mi- 
nutes past 5 o'clock, 

and terminates Saturday evening, at 37 minutes past 6. | 

‘N—First day of Succoth—Zechariah xiv. 

‘S—Second day of Succoth—1 Kings vii. 

St nse —Sabbath—Ezekiel xxxviii, 


Chronicle, 


Observer. 


LONDON: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1855. _ 


«THEN WILL THE JEW BE MERCIFUL.” 


_. No substance without a shadow, and there is no ob- 


ject but it has a bright and a dark side. If there be a| 
-yirtue raising man highest. above the level of the brute | 


creation, if there be a sentiment | impressing him with 
: the noblest stamp bearing the image of his. Creator, if 
there be an attribute representing itself as a reflection 
of celestial beneficence, asa direct emanation from. the 

. divine goodness pervading all nature—it is the feeling 
_ of.-sympathy and commiseration implanted by the All- 

-mercifulin the human breast, it is the sentiment of com- 


passion warming and expanding man's heart at the. 


sight of pain and suffering. It is natural that these 


_ feelings, in a-refined state of society, should become | 


still more softered, should extend their sphere, call 


forth an organization, and at last throw the mantle of| 


‘protection even over the brute creation. A society for 


' the prevention:of cruelty to animals is a consequence 


springing from the proper feeling that man is a 
- steward, but not absolute master, on earth; that he 
“was permitted to rule, but not to tyrannize over 
animals; that he may use but not abuse them; that he 
may destroy them for the supply of his wants, but not 
for the gratification of his passions. The formation of 
such a society, therefore, in as far as it gives expres- 
- sion to some of the noblest feelings of man, in as far as 
it may be considered as the representative of the climax 
of charity to which this heavenly sentiment can only 
raise itself among a population, a numerous and infiu- 
ential class of which is deeply impressed with the sub- 
limest morality—cannot but meet with general appro- 
‘bation. This is the bright side of the subject. But 
now we come to the dim obverse. 

The organization of the society creates a staff of paid 
| o Ticials, charged with the carrying out of the object. 


There are secretaries, agents, informers, and a host of 


hangers-on, whose interest is not quite identical with 


that of the society. With this, prevention of cruelty to 
animals is the object, and the payment of officials for 
the purpose, is the means, whilst, with the latter, pay- 
ment is the object and as long as this is obtained, ani- 
mals may or may not be tortured. This reversal of ob- 


_ ject into means accounts at once for the bustling ac- 


tivity of men, whose sa aries might cease should the 


resources of the society dry up. Like the police in 
some continental countries, who evince their zeal and 
usefulness by suppressing the plots which they them- 
selves get up, so must these officials, from time to time, 
stir up public attention by prosecutions. Whether they 
are well founded or not, whether they fail or not, it is 
all the same to them ; their object is served. They have 
demonstrated the existence of cruelty, they have evinced 
their zeal and usefulness, they have most effectually, 
and in the cheapest manner possible, advertised the so- 
ciety, and in an incomparably efficient manner appealed 
to the pockets of a benevolent public. But for the 


seasonable denunciations of the informers of the society, 


what else would the English people be but a nation of 
savages and brutes. It is not a merciful religion, it is 


not a heavenly morality, it is not a considerate code of 
laws—no, not even a vigilant body of police which pre-| 


vent our being constantly shocked in the public 
thoroughfares by the sight of cruel mutilations and ago- 


(nizing pains inflicted on animals. If old maids, contrary 


to the bent of their naturally cruel propensities, pet and 


pamper “* puss,” instead of starving and torturing it ; | 


if whimsical old gentlemen permit snappish Fido to 
nestle on their very laps instead of savagely chaining 


‘it to a filthy kennel; “if naughty children amuse 
themselves with scratching ‘‘ pretty Paul’s” head in-| 


stead of fiercely wringing its neck; if gruff grooms 


s pride themselves upon the sleekness and fire of the 


spirited horse “ master rides,” instead of gratifying their 
brutish mind by the savage treatment of the animals, 


and_ their emaciated appearance—the public, to be 
sure, is indebted for all that to: the salutary check put 
‘upon the native cruelty of the people by the dread of 
the fines which the Society’s informers are ready to en-| 
force. It is not the sentiment of compassion innate to 
| man, it is not religion, it is not education, it is not even 


the police which makes the English nation so pre- 


eminently charitable and merciful—it is the paid officials 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
which effect this miracle. So, naturally, many of the 
public must think when they hear or read of the num*_ 
ber of prosecutions, and open wide’ their purse-strings. 
‘This is precisely what the officials want. Were they 


not often actuated by such views, they would have long 


| hesitated before they had undertaken to accuse the 
Jews of cruelty to the animals killed for consumption. 


To those’ who are acquainted with the merciful code of 
Moses, so implicitly obeyed by the Jews, and with the 
benevolent character of the descendants of him who on 


his very death-bed still reproved the avengers of the 
greatest insult ever offered’ to a family in the words, 
‘‘ For in their wrath they have slain men, and in their. 


pleasure they have lamed beasts,’ such an. accusation 


must appear the height of absurdity. Were Chris- 


tianity not the reflection of Judaism, and the morality 


of the Gospel an emanation of the Law, we should have | 
been tempted to put the question to those who dare 


throw such an imputation on Jews and Judaism, What 


nation is it that first proclaimed rest to the world in the 


seventh day, not for man alone, but also for beasts, ‘‘ in 
order that thy ox, thy ass, and thy beasts may rest?” 
what nation is it that was commanded, “ Thou shalt 


not muzzle the ox in his threshing, thou shalt not seeth 


the kid in the milk of its mother, thou shalt not 
slaughter the dam and its young in one day; if thou 
findest a bird’s nest thou shalt surely send away the 
dam ?” what nation is it the sage of which taught, ‘A 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beasts?” what 
nation is it whose prophet was rebuked for not feeling 
pity for Nineveh, the great city containing so many 
‘that cannot discern between their right hand and their 
left hand, and also much catile ?” : | 

The extravagance of such an accusation will appear 
still more glaring wheni it is considered that it is “made 
among a population every one of whom conceives him- 
ceives at liberty, if he or she be so minded, to saw 


asunder the head of a miserable fowl destined for the | 
; kitchen with an instrument as blunt as a_ paper knife, 


to pluck, and roast it before any vital part has even 


rendered death necessary, to boil a lobster whilst alive | 
and, in order to give the meat a white appearance, to 
bleed a calf to death by processes from which a i ge 
would shriok. We will no longer sicken the Minds of 
our Jewish readers by an enumeration of the tortures 
which the caterers to epicurian palates, or the thought. 
lessness of housewives permit to be inflicted on domestic 
animals without the slightest inteferente on the part of 
the informers of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. | 
Acquainted as we are with J ewish tenderheartedness _ 
which holds in abhorrence any of those methods for tor. 
turing brutes, and the scrupulousness with which the 
Jews observe the laws for the prevention of cruelty to _ 
animals, not enjoined by an act of Parliament, but by 
God himself thousands of years ago, when Britain may 
have been the haunt of savage cannibals, we should haye 
treated such a sammons with contempt, leaving to 
an official inquiry the bringing forward of all those 


facts calculated to show that there is not a more merci. 


ful manner of destroying life than that employed by the 
Jews for killing the beast necessary for consumption, 
had not Punch deemed it expedient, with unpardonable 
precipitancy, to prejudge the question, and taking accu- 
ation for conviction, given circulation to a paragraph — 
destitute of every shadow oftruth, = 
It is not the first time that we have had to break a 
lance with this formidabie knight, who, although he - 
may with justice appropriate to himself the epithet ‘‘sans_ 
peur,” cannot with equal propriety add, “sans reproche.” . 
But it was each time with regret that we encountered | 


him. We say with regret, but pot fear. For powerful 
| as Punch is, and carrying along, as he does, with him 


the-whole laughing world, truth is still mightier; and 
after the smile has passed away from the distorted lip, 
the earnest of the mind returns. The smile is fleeting, | 
the. earnest is lasting . and if the object laughed at can. | | 
ngt stand the test of sober inquiry, the laughers them. — 
selves will in future become distrustful, and whilst: 


indulging in an innocent smile, yet sympathise with | 


those ridiculed orcondemned. And itis for this reason. 
that we regret the necessity under which we are placed 


of encountering Punch. ¥or we cheerfully acknowledge 


the spirit of humanity, and of philanthropy, generally 


pervad ing his columns, the independence of: their tone, a 


and the well deserved influence which they enjoy. 
Should ever the opinion spread abroad that Punch levels : 
the keen shafts of his satire against innocence, should 


ever the conviction gain ground that he condemns before 


he hears, that he executes. before the verdict is given, 
his moral influence must necessarily go. He might 
continue to live as a jester, but not be respected asa 


monitor; he might amuse as a buffoon, but not instruct 
asa mentor. Sucha moral death, we confess, would | 


be a great and heavy loss to the nation, which cannot 


afford to be deprived of its censor ; and yet this must be a 


the case if he performs such acts of glaring injustice as 
he committed in the paragraph we now copy from his — 
columns :— | 

S©UHEN MUST THE JEW BE MERCIFUL.” 


The *‘cruel Jew” was an old phrase, dear to perse- 


| cutors, but one did not expect to find it justified in the 


present day. It appears, however, that the Animals 
Friend Society have discovered that the mode in which 
the Jews put to death the creatures they eat is especially 
barbarous, and the law is invoked to put a stop to the 
system, under which it is alleged that a poor ox 1s 4 


quarter of an hour in dying. Time has heen given to the 


Jews to get up their defence, their advocate intimating 
that “ their religious liberties might be involved in the 
question.”” We trust it will be found that they are not, 
and that a Jew may be as free as possible, without the 
necessity of his torturing beasts to show his liberty: _ 


| Anyhow, such practices must be abandoned, the Rabbi 


must be merciful to the rabbit, and however little else a 
Jew may stick at, he must stick at a sheep with humane 
promptitude, Surely those who were divinely for- 
bidden even to. ‘muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn,” must misread any order which they imagine &- 
rects them to kill him by inches. ‘‘ We all expect 
gentle answer, gentlemen of the Hebrew persuasion. 


But as Punch seems to lay all this presumed cruelty 
to the charge of the Rabbis, with whom he is evidently 


not acquainted, and who, as he may have been told, 
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ceased, 


. that is retained. 
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«th their usual hypocrisy, may have made void the law, 
and whilst clinging to the letter may have permitted the 


spirit to evaporate, we shall just state a few of the ob- 
servances, considered by the Scripturalist as rabbinical, 
referring to the slaughtering of animals, and then leave 
Punch to judge whether the Rabbis understood Moses 
and the prophets, and whether they direct to kill an 
ox by inches or not. | 

So deeply impressed is Judaism with the view that 
man is the steward and not the lord of the creation, and 


that he has no right unnecessarily to destroy life or to 
torture the animal to be slain, that it has invested the 


act of destruction with a religious character. Not every 
Jew is permitted to kill the animal the flesh of which 
he requires, but he must apply to the individual ap- 


pointed for the purpose in every congregation. The 
appointment of “ killer,” however, is not given to any 


one who may seek for it. No, he must be a man of an 


unblemished character, and of an earnest and religious 
cast of mind. He myst, moreover, possess a firm hand, 


that, in slaughtering, it may not shake, and thus pro- 


long the agonies of death. He must have thoroughly 
studied a code of laws the tendency of all of which is 


to inflict upon the animal the smallest amount of pain 
consistent with the object of killing, viz., of supplying 
healthy food to man. The knife used for the purpose 
must be of the’ best tempered steel, must be ground for 


every special occasion, must be carefully examined be- 
. fore and after the killing whether there be a notch in 
‘it, the discovery of which would render the meat un- 
lawful to be eaten, and thus operate as a fine upon the| — 


carelessness of the killer.” The act of killing itself 


is preceded by a short prayer, stamping it with a reli- 
gious character. . Should the hand of the killer fail to 
_ sever the windpipe, gullet, the jugular veins, carotides, 
and the nerves connected with them on both sides of 
the throat by one single effort—should the killer, in- 
stead of cutting, “hack, or tear, or use any other means 
of destroying life than that of severing by the sharpness 
of the blade the vital. parts just named, the meat would 
~ be unlawful for use. Those acquainted with anatomy 
will . perceive at once the effect of this method of killing. 
The appointment. of wi killer,” moreover, can only be 
conferred by a Chief Rabbi, and is only conferred after 
a strict examination of the candidate, who must have} ° 
practised previously a sufficiently long time under the | 
superintendence of ‘other experienced * killers 
even after the appointment is’ made, the “ killer” must 
from time to time present himself and his slaughtering 
knives to the existing religious authorities ‘for -re- 


examination. _ The appointment would be cancelled the 
inoment he should cease to possess any of the prescribed 


- qualifications. After the slaughtering the butcher is 


not permitted to flay the animal, or to. mutilate it in 


any way until every indication of muscular sensibility | 


Having premised these details, we confidently ask, 
Suppose the Soeiety for the’ Preverition of Cruelty to 
Animals should have. fixed a price for the pointing out 


the least painful method of killing animals for human: 
food, could the problem have been solved in a more sa- 
_tisfactory manner than the Rabbis have prescribed ? 


Possibly a method may be invented, or be even in actual 
use, of destroying life quicker than that employed by the 


Jews. But, we ask, is the meat thus obtained as healthy as 
that supplied by the Jewish butcher? Certainly not. 


Anatomy teaches that no method whatever will abstract 


$0 quickly, and so entirely, the blood from the body as 


the separation of the jugular veins and the carotides. 


The blood remaining in the body after death soon stag- 


nates, coagulates, putrifies, and renders the meat. un- 
wholesome in proportion to the quantity of the blood 
Blood in its fluid state is indigestible, 
and was considered, and used, by the ancients as a 
poison. The fate of Themistocles, said to have de- 
stroyed himself by drinking a cupful of bullocks blood, 
will occur to our classical readers ; and every houswife 
who has used for any time ** Jewish meat” will soon 


discover its superiority, by finding it free from offensive. 


Portions arising from the decomposition of bloody 


usual methods. The comparative immunity of the 
Jews' from cholera, acknowledged by our Board of 
Health, is in a great measure to be ascribed to the 
particular state of their meat, the healthiness of which is 
a consequence of their manner of killing the animal. 

_ We have dwelled somewhat lengthily upon these par- 
ticulars in order to convince Punch that he has been 
hasty, very hasty, in the condemnation of the Rabbis. 
If the butchers themselves should be guilty, in the 
preparatory operations, of unnecessary cruelty, let them 
by all means be cailed to an account. But let the sad- 
dle be put on the right horse. Why accuse Judaism of 
cruelty to animals, when no religious system whatever 
is more careful of preventing it than that creed to which 
this crime is imputed. It would, perhaps, be too much 
to expect from human frailty that Punch, acknowledging 
the error committed, should exclaim “ Peccavi.” But 
‘we do expect in future, that before condemning a whole 
system, or a whole nation, he will first take the trouble 


of learning whether they are guilty or not. A Rabbi, 
under similar circumstances, gave utterance to a quaint 


saying, which we recommend. to Punch's notice. 
Rabbi Simeon ironically said, “ Cut off the head, and 
prevent death.” Can ‘Punch undo the moral damage he 
has inflicted upon Jews and Judaism by the hasty con- 
demnation pronounced, and’ will he be satisfied with the 
gentle answer expected, and given by the gentlemen of 
the Hebrew persuasion? | 


OTHER JACOBS.” 
As Punch watches with so. much interest the police 


the humanity of a Mr. Jacobs, a Jew, whom the Morning 


| Herald of the 20th inst. calls “a good Sameritan.’ We 


have no room for transcribing the somewhat lengthy ac- 
count of the disinterested exertions and the expense in- 
curred by this other Jacobs in- behalf. of two forsaken 
and forlorn Christian orphan children, perfect strangers 


fed them, and did not -rest. until he had compelled the 
hard-hearted workhouse officials to receive them. 
Jacobs necessarily bea Jew when he is a rogue? 


JEWISH NEWS. 
METROPOLITAN. 


) Louis Nathan, Esq. Treasurer—David M. Davidson, 
Esq. '|Overseer—Ephraim Alex, Esq. 
Rev. Jaco KirscuBaum, from Cracow, officiated in 

the Jewish Free School, Bell Lane, to the great sa- 

tisfaction of an audience of about 3000 persons. He 


year, the Evening Service eon 555), also the Ad- 
ditional Service (D2 ), and Conclusion Service 
(3°73) on the day of Atonement. 


Major Curzon, an order will be issued for a general 
thanksgiving.— Evening paper. | 


Sussex Hart.—A meeting of the members was held 
place of Mr. I. L. Miers, who has resigned that office, 


when Mr. Joseph De Castro, son of the late respected 
President. of the institution, was unanimously elected. 


on board the steamer, as, owing to adverse winds, they 


to arrive before New-year. 


the Jews at Jerusalem. 

Cirx or Loxnpon Scuoot.—A correspondent used 
annually to favour us with the list of young co-reli - 
gionists who distinguished themselves at our public 


j 


particles in meat obtained from animals killed by the! 


| reports, ‘with the view of commenting upon any case the | 
| chief actor of which seems to be a Jew, we are quite 
surprised that his columns should have failed to notice 
last week a paragraph in the daily papers describing | 


to him, whom’he picked up in the streets, clothed and. 


Must | 


LUnivers Israclite. 


New Orricers or THE Great Synacocve.—The | 
| following are elected officers for the year 5616 :—War- 
dens—Sir A. De Rothschild ; S.°L. De Symons, Esq. ; 


sounded the Horn and read the Ad- 
| ditional Service (D72).on both days of the New- 


schools, adding at the same time some opportune re” 


marks. Having been disappointed this year, we shall 
ourselves copy the names of those co-religionists who 
have received prizes at the above school after the last 
annual examination :—Chemistry and natural philo- 
sophy, third division, Jacob Flatau. Drawing, junior 
division, second prize, Joseph B. Marks. Enuclid and 
arithmetic, third class, David L. Alexander. Book- 
keeping, third class, David L. Alexander. French, 
second class, Elisha Solomon. Grammar class; Classi- 
cal, Henry Gouldsmith; arithmetic, Henry Gould- 
smith. Junior department :—English and geography, 
first division, Jacob Flataun; arithmetic and writing, 
first division, Jacob Flatau; French, first division, 
roe Flatau; writing, second division, Joseph B. 
Marks. 


SourHampron.—The religious duties of the past 


served in this town. All the shops were closed. Mr. 


same on Yom-Kippur. Mr. D. performed the re- 
maining portions, which of course wete arduovs, 
but with his well-known tact proved gratifying to his 


Mr. Emanuel had a family Minyon, and was assisted 
in the same by Mr. Mansfield,.also of London (whose 
well-known impressive manner of reading is seldom 


Congregation. His lecture in English on the im- 
mortality of the soul and future rewards and punish- 


ments, taking his text from Deut. xxxii. 1. JS°INT 
| applying the same to the necessity of penitence and 
prayer on this solemn occasion, had a happy and 
| solacing effect.—Possibly we may furnish our readers — 


with the outlines in a future number... 


FOREIGN. 


| Israelites, one of whom cultivated eight, and the other 


order-which reigns in every part of his 
* 


PUNCH AND THE JEWS: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


the divine Law as suited his purpose, and quo es 


‘¢Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 


the corn.” (Deut. xxv. 4.) Had he. read a few 
chapters. earlier in the book he would.have found, 
“Only ye shall not eat the blood, ye shall pour it 


great jugular artery, causing instant death, the blood 

issuing for some time after, but hie being totally 
extinct. 


satisfy the most tender consciences of the Anin as’ 


last week for the election of a Vice-President in the’ 


the demand for numbers falls short, Parliament not 
isitting, Punch is sure to have the Jew to season bis 
“Olla Podrida.” For his number of the 15th Sept. 
ihe was most fortunate. He could not only begin a 


| paragraph with the ‘* Cruel Jew’’—such cruelty wholly 
‘in his pages. (Certainly the tender mercies of Sergeant 
Adams are not very conspicuous in that article.) So 


‘Sir Moses MONTEFIORE and party arrived, on | far we have given Punch a gentle answer; but we wish 
Thursday last, in town. The Baronet and his lady to. intimate, that we are not the Hebrew persuasion ; 
are in the enjoyment of good health. They attended ours is a religion, a faith, a nationality, divinely ir- 
worship on Kippur last at the Spanish and Portuguese | pressed, which no jeers can change or alter, We regard 
‘Synagogue, Bevis Marks. Sir Moses and his party had, | Punch as we do the stings of the mosquito, con-.— 
to their great regret, to pass the New-year holidays | temptible although annoying. Let Punch confine him- 
‘self to attacking brown hats or any other harniless folly 
could not reach in time Marseilles, where they expected | of the day, and let him bear in mind that we could 
: Mr. Gershon Kursheedt, | retort, and have as well prepared a dose for him, as 
executor of the will of the late Judah Tora, of New) Mr, Bunn exhibited, the repetition of which was so 
Orleans, also arrived in. town, where he will spend | quickly averted : ‘some. Hebrew | 
the holidays, having carried out the will of the deceased | minister it if required. 

American philanthropist by establishing a hospital for; We are merciful, and avoid much that we could say 


physician may ad- 


in retaliation, as we deny the charge against us im tote, 
firmly asserting that we practise a divine Law, the in- 
terpretationof which has never theoreticaily or practi- 
cally led to cruelty 


Rosh-Hash-Shanah and Yom-Kippur were strictly ob- 


Davidson, of London, sent expressly by the Rev. Dr. — 
Adler, performed the religious services in a very 
gratifying manner, and from the serious illness of the — 
‘Reader, the Rev. Mr. Goldman, who merely read the 
stone on the first day Rosh-Hash-Shanah, and the > 


hearers. His lectures in English were equally so. 


equalled), performed similar duties two years since at 
Plymouth, and was this year solicited by the Dover — 


‘Tue micner authorities of Manhein (Grand Duchy 
of Baden), in order to wean the Jewish population, | 
especially that of the rural districts, from peddling and 
| similar trading pursuits, has established a law awarding | 
premiums.to be granted to such Jews as apply them- 
| selves exclusively to agricultural pursuits. It has just 
awarded ten premiums of 45 florins each, to two — 


six acres of land; the latter accompanied with an 4 
honourable expression of approbation of the excellent 
establishment. 


Sir,—Puncu demands a gentleanswerof usinreply __ 
to his malignity. He appears to have read so much ot 


upon the earth as water’ (Deut. xu. 16); which, the. 
Jews have always practised by quickly dividing the. 


Had Punch waited for the defence to the ac- 
icusation, this would have been. fully explained to 
Friend Society and their amiable. supporter, Punch’: | 


At the Privy Council to be held at Balmoral, on the | but had Punch waited for the truth, his witticisms would | 
receipt of the dispatches brought from the Crimea, by | bave lost their zest, and he has his mares to sell, Wh 


/unproven—but he really has a Jew burglar to figure 
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PUNCH.” | THE EXODU — 
7 ODUS OF ISRAEL FROM EGYPT, | that the — 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. PREPARATORY TO THE LEGISLATION ON SINAI.. could 

| pec idance of God ; for, in. 


Str,—It is the custom among journalists to speak of ‘A Lecture delivered b isch at § 
jeg . , y Dr. Benisch at Sussex Hall. stead of marchi ! e nort 
Punch as “ our facetious contemporary. Why should | {Continued from our last.) mountains of Mocestta, 

ve been 


he not be called “ our scurrilous contemporary ?” What ewe : 
ter difference is there between him and the Penny} OF THE WORK PERFORM RA. 89 before them: all the 
y | ED BY ISRAEL IN |the Philistines, the way to the land of 
they entered the valley of Baid | 
ideah, 


Satirist than exists between the area-sneak and th | aears i 
swell-mobsman, the vulgar bully ‘|extending along between th 
gar bully and the polished} Various are the conjectures of historians as to only some hours these the which 
nature of the work which the Israelites were compelled but is also more fatiguing. Here aaa + : 
e 


A burglary has been committed, having , 
whatever to distinguish it from hundreds of the sas P ap and there are not a few who consider the | Beighbourhood, we must look for Pi-Hacheroth wa 
kind, excepting that the burglar pyramids and obelisks of which Egypt boasts shia | for Baal Zeph 
g rglar is named Jacobs, and | work of Israel. But, apart f | as Me been identified. Thi Wane 
is presumed to be a Jew, and Punch, as usual, sei whether, | ; - This route fully explai 
th » as— , seizes | at that early period, these stupend ’ | ing of the v ‘ y explains the mean- 
the opportunity ‘the occurrence. the teat of existed, w pendous monuments al-| 3 erse, ‘* They are entangled in the land, th 
indirect attack upon the Jewish communit aki , we. find positive. proofs that these were wilderness hath shut them in.’ Thi ite. 
he colori | y, speaking of| not their work. The kind of lab rally th us would be lite- 
= the ca prit on all occasions as the Jew burglar, as though beatae ta ae Se | of: labour which they per- y tes case whilst in the valley, inasmuch as the © 
the principles of Judaism were favourable to the| were enga as y stated. It was threefold. They of south- 
practice of robbery. | eee hs 5 common day labourers, in making ward, and the mountains of Attakah would do th ny 
Punch is a public performer and a public favouri , as bricklayers and masons, to build the two northward, whilst the Red Sea bef | e same 
2 tik public favourite, | treasure cities, Pithom and R , Wo\ host behind sted Sea before and the Egyptian 
-and, like most public favourites, especially those of the | field labourers eho tk aamesses, and lastly as Pevaelt ne would complete the mesh in which the — 
comic and mountebank class, has been spoiled by | Egypti , like the present fellahs, cultivating the sraelites were entangled, and from which t 
mr I y | Egyptian lands, probably for the benefi | the stupend ey 6 ich, but for - 
success. In moments of forgetfulness he permits are tiviieiied-se ys e benefit of the crown. h pendous miracle which freed them, they could 
innate vulgarity the to” be” ployed ate about their having been em- ave extricated themselves. That this is the road 
beneath the spangles and disguises of the actor. The Pha ate of kas MEO WU nr ~ | which the Israelites took to the Red Sea is also ip 
affectation of generous sentiment anid high-toned. ina- | factorily ose ys = Raamesses is not quite satis- on. by a tradition of the Arabs attacking a =" 
 rality, on which he has so long and so successfully | lators of the Bhle. Pich nthe faith of ancient trans- own at the extremity of the mountains, and accordin 
‘trad ed, wears ahd thinene week liy week; thie is placed in Lower Egypt, which the Israelites effected there their passa 
inconsistencies, not only with truth justice, but| Babylon: to. the Nile, on the road from Red Sea. Another proof that the 
with his own professions, polis, or identified it with the dis-|, rough the Red Sea could not have taken place 
the increasing recurrence of the most barefaced puffing | Egypti St ae ces ot of Fioum. The name is of as the south is the circumstance that whe nagabenre 
aud the most mali i ed puffing | Egyptian origin, consisting of two words, tl a ites arrived at the opposi a at when the Israel- 
spell gs ignant attack, personal and otherwise, | and the substantive DO wo words, the article" |: ine q at the opposite coast they found themselves _ 
8 weakness and pettiness of his motives. pass.‘ The identificatio "Ran a narrow mountain Shar. Now this desert is precisel 
hope that a gentle re-| still greater difficulti taamesses is subject to the valley of Baideah, Had the passage 
monstrance from yourself may induce Mr. Punch to ee ph eee es. However, it must have been ra arther to the south, they would have come to the 
jingle his bells to another tune, _-| Tsraelite e eastern bank of Lower Egypt, since the poorer of Marah, which was three days’ jc wed 
I remain yours respectfully straightway from that place into the Shur. Moreover, the character of 
desert without any mention bei ade . part of th Red Sea i 
crossed the Nile: it ce ing made of their having} =, e Red Sea is most favourable to 
Nile ; it consequently could not 1it1s lo d sa avie tO a passage, as 
SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. The. word Hikewise of Bary rocky, and not easy of access. | 
Jerusalem, month of August (Elul), 5615. | by of the kings, in this partis about nine miles; 
atin ono ‘by his name. The word si The iniraele of the dividing of the Red Sea is said by 
"10" Let us now, bef son of the sun,” | Scripture to have been caused tht 
(- $72 MUN through the desert in. their erful east wind, which no oly 
| few words arge a: portiot | | | ‘Over 
would d places of their encampments. It ‘is on portion of the sheet of water before the 
ould believe | 3,000 years since thé Israelites traversed th than requisite to be removed for the easy 
Temple 1e of the | During that time, as we may ersed t regions, of the people. The selection of the east’ wind 
te the sceptre has not departed from | have sasily imagine, these parts, | 4 ivine agent isa mc BS 
Judah, nor the lawgive | undervone great chanees. a most remarkable circumstane 
giver from between his feet? Now| canes may nges. By how many hurri- deserving further consideration. Had th e, fully 
eae wr hat sceptre and lawgiver to this day exist in | earthq' y been furrowed up, by how ‘from the north, t ia Seale re wind blown . 
Judah. | earthquakes convulsed.. Moreover nature alwa the waters would have been driven 
who carries the sceptre in his hand. It.is the illu +sTacl | doubt here carried.on its noiseless vet effective f the Israelites; but then the 
‘so. much honour. been 1as there historian may have the. han ut only to their right, 
| been 38! > any individual of the the changes. We/tecess of the. wat mporary 
house of Israel as to Sir’! | of the | moreover know that water might have-been- 
israe Sir’ Moses Montefiore f ow that the arid sands of this part of the} event bout which there en-considered as an 
5th day of Ab, and durin Montefiore from the | Arabian desert were often 1 ake iar nt about which there was nothing miraculous rain. =~ 
The body-quard of th his stay at} whom many vestiges of hu ind blown from the west, the effe 
y-guard of the Pashaw sped on any vestiges of human industry were obli the sea is conc d faras 
prancing Arabian steéds, swift terated The desert, we know, though sti would have been similar to that 
nan steeds, swilt ough borne. on | the | We ough still peopled by | produced by the e 
eagles’ wings, towards Sir Moses for the Arab stock, is not inhabited by the lineal desc by. | Ue wind; but the same wind would 
ee oe people great and small, men and | leparting from Egypt. [hese tribes, as|the Israelitish camp betwee ned to the west of — 
women, went out to meet him Tawish chi well as the dialects spoken b ’ between the Egyptians and th 
Im; Jew ildren chanted | tin | y.them, have become ex- Tsraelites into the ca 
songs to him.. His tents were as inted | tinet. centuries ago. Many of th sbi oy ehh PO ea e camp of Israel, and whilst impedin; 
SARS. re pitched without the city y of the traditions concerning | their progress, the flames issuing fro VOUS’ 
‘on the spacious ridge of mountai ig ty, |the events I am treating of, which they. rr ne ir progress, the flames issuing from the pill hich | 
Of intains of Gichan, to tl which they may. have could not h been. 
tha. cite... wi an, to the | served, as well as the names gi ney may have pres | affected by the wind, would have 
1e. city. This space, with the finest names given by them to the|revealed to the Egypt | 
garden, Sir Moses localities of the desert, and which no ptians the onward movement of the 
1, capital ‘iin Saminntliir'ts * » in order to build there a/ recorded in Scripture ust h = ike doubt are those Israelites, and thus preyented the latter from getting 
rmably to the plan printed ‘long ago: therefore no been forgotten. It is that start of the former which was necessar | 
‘On See ee: 8 ed _-| data given in the P prise that, with the but scanty accomplishment of the divine design. As it , he 
On Sir Moses himself laid the founda-| i dentity. die: phases we are not always able to| Wind blew from the east, driving’ the 
tion-stone with great solemnity in the aces and exactly to trace the route pur-|the north an to. 
_Solemnity in the € ve by the I Pe pe - orth and partly to the 
whole city, when Dr. Loewe delivered presence of the sued by the Israelites. Nevertheless, if sot i death Bia _ y to the south; and thus, whilst 
} | » Loe elivered a discours in fixing | 28s, if some latitude | drying up a channel wide e h Vitae’ 
He also hired an excellen: xing the places be allowed, w ide enough to allow the Israelites 
| red an excellent building for three years, | With a degre owed, we can ascertain these |to effect their passage 11 8 | 
to serve as a girls’ school, an years, a degree of exactness answerin | night, and keeping the 
. | . and on the same day. yurpose, since goss g every practical | waters all the while right and left 1 patti | 
which: the foun dation 2 y on | Purpose, since the broad outlines of tl | left in an upright position 
he : of the hospital was laid the | sent still th | ‘lines of those regions pre- like walls, the very same wind Sg 
consecration of the school took ill the same characteristics as they did ir pada he win concealed from the 
place. This ‘girls’| times. And as the is they did in ancient gyptians what was passing in the I 
school is very important, as i 6 far giris - And as the short space of le | Sano ints g in the Israelitish camp, by 
us it will afford an oppor- | allow | one lecture does not | carrying into that of the former 
tunity even to adult women to | the various hypotheses formed or, a Sori ormer, clouds and darkness, 
fortunately, it is fr earn to-read; for, un-{this-subject, and still less t ere was cloud and darkness,” 
equently the case with S o enter into: the arguments| Meaning in the Eg tj | 
te se With | ephardim | and con., I shall confine m gyptian camp, ‘‘ but it gave light by 
sae Palestine that they cannot even read their that route which in my opinion. oo ee wre night,” viz., to the Israelites. . oo: 
Should any one ask why was there not established it in Scripture. | be continued. ] 
| stablished a lave alrea 
y stated that the lan | 
school, where all children might have situated on the eastern bank of the | 
sequence of the disorder that, in con- Nile. The nearest way from Goshen to Paleatine OF 
he rder pursued in t ay in a straight line d stine | -Creation.—In some. shellfish tl 
ap such |.. rawn in as sh the ear 18 
Little boys studying the. tion toward the land of the marvel of beauty ; and even the lowest have at least 
bhageatenok By ing of Scripture, and adult males cisely the road which travellers take to thie “da Ps a re or. more tiny chambers, in which to catch the 
orm regular classes. Seripture says that God would not lead then A Dut | faintest sound, and a special nerve to carry it to their 
of received a visit from Mr, Haim of the Philistines; for the Philistines, bein imperfect mind. A thunder-clap frightens the lobster 
on. This gentleman. founded a nation, would, as intimated in the passage and the pirates of the north used to threaten 
acred FIN TOlM institution, where daily ten have opposed by force of arms the march of the daneols kill jo tr ich = the firing of a gun, which would 
ites through their countyy + and ae ‘that slave-born:ge- | : rich freight in a moment, and render it unfit 
ge-|for market. Locusts hear each other, for their strange | 


Sephardim attend the 
p for by his respected father. May God re- sor would have been too pusillanimous successfully | call invites the femal is | 
defend themselves against a hostile attack, the Al-.| also, are nat devel” ne 
> ; evoid of such a sense. When the 


ward him. 
Moses Sacus : 
| | ACHS, mighty, as Scri m 
ghty, as Scripture tells us, led them about the way | ter lites are busy building their gigantic houses atch 


. “Or ‘City or | of the Red Sea; that is, th 
oe Pais’ spoken of in the Bible, | stead ; that is, they marched to the east in-| men are : : } 
Balsamic Odoriferous Gardens alluded of to the north. Their first march was from pat 
nothing remains but the name,” says to Succoth, which appears to have been to| time, th truly marvellous appreciation of 
snder Ziegler, in his interesting reports of his voya Woy to: bere the 
ely published. With the exception of a sing] y ae eft the northern direction, and to have marched | by th lal Instantly toed Missing Deane uttered 
they are no more to be the east to Etham on the edge of the desert; double 
toe - erry trees, and the sugar plantations bev thi as Pharaoh knew they were going into the sane ae an - emeres vigour, they work in passage 
se : ji sappeared. On the other hand cott - march raised in his mind no suspicion of an i fully d r. The proud soldier-sentinel looks care- 
udigo, &c., thrive in this country.”—L’ Uaiaare f 0g tended flight. But here they took, at the command of | a y — , to see that all are.duly employed, waits his 
vers Israelite. | God, a direction calculated to make the king then repeats the curious warning," 
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BOARD OF DEPUTIES. JEWISH. ___[Serremser 28 
6 MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE-RESIST- “The Empire.” 


Tue Board has just published its fifth half yearly fessional aid has been of wry ity rested, and whose pro- | posed by Lord Brougham, the clause objected i 


the mittee. A re great service to your com- | BRANCH SYNAGOGUE. 
report. From the important subjects brought undet reference to the correspondence and minutes again proposed to be introduced in su bstitution for the 21 - ING SAFES (non-conducting and vapourising), 


Great PorTrand STREET. — It affords us the the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents of | A. FIRST-CLASS METROPOLITAN . JOURN AL, 


‘ill fully d age l4th secti 
the notice of the deputies, the report is more interestin as y demonstrate the correctness of section, as clause B ineludi 
the foregoi | 840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid } 
than usual. As, however, several measures discussed, [enabled te committe, however, are ghd to be| lature ought that the Legis. highest to OTT 
from their having been ultimately abandoned, have no | their exerti gratulate you on the favourable result of iene ‘anae not to effect an alteration in the law efficient and impressive manner in which divine service | The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards extant. | recent Stamp returns, which it nearly at the head of the 
~s ons, . . t oly & exciusively to the Jewish community, not only ) the above named ' e durin | (919°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER London Weekly Press. The Departments of Tae Empire are 
, ly was performed at the above n synagogu &} MILNERS’ PHOENIX (212°) r- -—the Platform, the Throne, the Parliament, the Nations, the 


practical bearing upon the position of the community, 


an enumeration of the contents will suffice. We will, Couninisies Bic, wee POOL, the most cofmplete and extensive in the world. Show-| Colonies, the Metropolis, the Provinces, the Scotch, the Irish 


without the solicitation of its authorize: 
its authorized representatives, | sori 
P es, the recent holidays. Since its opening, last spring, rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depot, 474, | the Churches, the Medley, the Bench, the War, the Editorial the 
’ 


saac Forigno, President. _ but also contrary to their views and wishes 


as in all probability the pt. 1855—5615, further submit, that the existing this place of worship has been conducted in so ad-| Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by post, | Voice of the People, the Library, the Portfolio, the Drama, the 
contest Wi ed next session, publish in full the | 4° #¢ Right Honourable the Lo rds Spiritual gements for the registry of Jewish marriages -— | ae ‘rable a spirit, that it may fairly be cited as a model | __ anes . : | _ | Museum, the Poet, the Bookworm, the Farm, the Mausoleum 
report of the Law and Parliamentary Committee, refer. | poral of the United Kingdom of piritual and Tem- / Operate quite satisfactorily, and your petitioners be oe te ee FF -s a Mba the Budget of Wit, the Mart, and the Family. Letters from 
ing to intended to Ireland, in Parliament and it is also the opinion of the Rey the Chief for all that is decorous and solemn, and the minister, SUPERIOR COMMERCIAL EDUCATION weekly. A speci nen 

the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, : London Committee of Deputies of the Beitich would, be re-introduced. the Rev. A. L. Green, has assumed a | IN PARIS. stamps. Wig One Guinea, 


All other communications addressed to the Editors of the 
his Institution has obtained great success during the past year, | Empire.” i 


eputies is 58. The expenditure of} Humbly Sheweth, ssquences respecting the validity of its marriages, As a proof that the. best understanding prevails, that 


—That your petitioners are ini which might Seriously affect the welfare of future 


the board, for the preceeding half year, amc 
12s, 2d, which includes £37 10s. the half yearly salary | Of Jews in the tial tn the principal congregations | Mina yainnneirigs sauna setae — 2 the congregation is alive to its spiritual wants, ‘and’ is . particularly in the living languages; itis perhaps the ONLY 
of the secretary, but does not include th "i vy S82 | Ireland, bein b thier Dann of Great Britain and our petitioners further submit, that, in their judg- — ~~ "~~eapable of appreciating the zeal with which Mr. Green| ONE in which they are studied with so much advantage. In a few | - | a3 
charges. solicitor's law authority of th or acknowledging the ecclesiastical ment, this clause would place in peril the due | that months the young people are able to speak and understand 
they are inv the Chist Rabbi, and that of those usages of the Jews relating to marri ai labours to supply them, at ‘German, English, an Spanish, who before had not the least no- | THE MIRACULOUS REMEDY! 7 
The report contains the reply of Sir Moses Monte he ‘avested, among other important duties, with which have always been permitted oh any —— ee srrespective of a munificent donation made by the | tion of them. There are eight Professors who attend the establish- sores easels et 
pty OF oir Loses Montefi- the duty of attending to such legislati by the 2nd secti to. them, and which, | ; ment, As a Commercial School, it imparts a thoroughly practical 
ore to the resolutions adopted by the board with refer- have reference to, or affect the | Ve measures as may recognized an noon of the Marriage Act, are expressly | : —- vestry, 4 few ladies, and other friends of Mr. Green, | Instruction, so that pupils on leaving it are fully competent to.ul- Sena en ap uletadody 
nce to his resignation o: thi welfare of, the Jews in nized and confirmed. | | | dertake the duties of a Counting House. What principally dis- H O LLQWAY’S.-QIN-TMEN 
enc gnation of the office: of president; the | That iti recently presented to him a highly eulogistic address, an | | 
of | bith | res your petitioners are the more solicitous th | | tinguishes this. school 3 the system of Education; 
. " | f the of ' gno to the office of president, the aud is nowin ~ recently passed the House of Commons only P roperly qualified persons should act as Registrare | eon ae . accompanied by a valuable and substantial testimonial of | will enjoy the kindest treatment. D. SPRINGER, Director. — es oe ogee 
to the board, referring to the being a bill y House, inasmuch as the their kindly feelings and his meritorious exertious. We Gill be left this! YEARS. INTERMITTENT ATTACKS OF 
ot the Hobart congregation to participate | provisions of the Marr; —" An Act to amend the | by licence as regards the Society of Friends the tha | 
jn the grant for the maintenance of but relating to Dissenters,” | render a proper vigilance in soon the the Address also to Messrs, Stiebel Brothers, Bankers, 8, Crosby | ERYSIPELAS EFFECTUALLY CURED. 
| alludes to the several educational bills, all abandoned; | the Acts for Marriages in of jeotionable a Letter from Mrs. H. Trimmer, of Compton, 
discusses fully, “ An Act to amend the Law concerning That by the 2nd section of the 6th and 7th (Of the. BM tn clause B, be struck ont phate that many members of the synagogue, who had | —————— near Winchester, dated 13th Sep. 1853.0 
the certifying and registering of Places of Religious William the Fourth, eap. 85, being the ever pray, And your will not heard of the intended presentation, have signified R. M. STERN, late Member of the Philological Seminary at | To Professor Holloway, 
Worship in England,” which jis pri | Marriages in England, it is car | {VE the University of ‘Heidelberg and, for the last ten years, a} 
giand,” which is printed in full in the g’and, it 1s enacted, that persons pro- On behalf of the Board, their desire of imitating thé example thus nobly set, | csful teacher at Liverpool, gives instruction in Hebrew, of 


the Sunday Trading Bill; and |.solemnize marriages tocontract and} ‘Isaac Fotteno, President. and of expressing their satisfaction in a like gratifying sad of Education, by | pelas, which confined me to my bed during the whole of the 
lastly, gives full particulars on all proceedings connected | the 80th section of the | eirusages. Andby} Ist August, manner. S. L. De Symons, Esq., with his usual} por Testimonials and the the eminent . 
kindness has, we are told, consented to receive con- | 4S ‘rms, apply Oxtord Terrace, Gerrard Street, doomed to be disappointed in. my hopes of obtaining any relief 


he 6th and 7th of his Jate Majesty | 
with the clause in the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill intended | William IV., cap. Ixxxvi., being the Act for: pe ee 
to my sufferings, although I complied strictly with the direcuons 


to deprive the president of the B ‘ing Births, Replies 


my advisers gave me. At length I was persuaded to give yom 


| put Ol the the time we are enabled to record the or-_ Th, «Jewish Chronicle” Office, |a change for the better was quickly and in a very 
~Saxony.—The inauguration of a new Synagogue has eG ah | short time, they caused the Erysipelas totally to disappear, and 


| London Committee of i | 
our readers in possession of all the particulars, enabling |-from time to time certify 
| | Ns hand to the Regis-| texas, 


| a regular Jewish Society in th 


which will no doubt count its tens if not ae 


Bevis Marks, St. Mary my health was entirely resuscitated, which has. remained good 
retary of a Synagogue in Eug- | hundreds of our congregations before many years. At . | 


taken place at Leipsic with great pomp, all the au- 7 
7 ever since, I remain, gratefully yours, 


thorities and public bodies participating in the ceremony. that as the ommunity advances, and 


which, during the last half year has gre: lay 
: ail year has greatly agitated the and, of persons professing the Jewish relic; awa | : 
minds of the deputies:— religion, marriage | present we are only enabled to give the | The government contributed liberally to the erection | 
deputies; by the 31st section of the same Act, | Statement, which Asa further mark of the standard of education is raised among the mass, (Signed) HARRIET TRIMMER. 
Final Report of the Law and Parliamentary Committee | *fter every shall, immediately |legraph of March 7th, which has pulation, the municipality had decided that certain | the 

subject of the ‘Dissenters Marriage. Bill,” _ | Sons professing the Jewish religion, of who part sted, though we should be pleased to’ ‘changes should be effected in the holding of the an- more lively. Societies were at various periods | ASTOUNDING CURE OF SCROFULA. 

Pocus, of Emyvale, (a young man well known in 


‘In the former report, it was stated, that a clause hac and shall belong to the Synagogue whereof he is secre proceedings. Will P ete manuscript account of their ae oe me nual September ae 2g Jews to attend formed for its realization, and high-minded individuals, . 
port, 1¢ was stated, that a clause had | tary, register such marri reor he 1s secre- | proceedings. Will the president oblige jt without neglecting their religious duties, which are| | that neighbourhood,) was afflicted for three y ith Scrofula 
been prepared by the Registr: » Tepister Such matriage, and he shall s; geus! | deep! d with the want than the bulk that neighbourhood,) was afflicted for three years wit Scrofula 
pared by the hegistrar-General in substitution | that t shail satisfy himself} A large number of the citizens of th more deeply impressed with the want than the bu | 
for the original cl on | that the proceedings in relation th number or the citizens of our town. -yerv numerous 1n the present | the left arm; there were four ulcers which discharged con- 
al clause, which had been objected to by | formable to the usaces ereto have been con- | fessing the faith of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja brethren, performed the labour Of plonecrs. | tinuously, and reduced the poor low to a mere skeleton. He 
this Board s, and your committee advised that ‘Teligion. of persons professing the Jewish | formed themselves into a body the ‘Thus: encouraged, | "He ana 
this Board should offer no opposition to such-substituted| It is clear, therefore, that the object of the Lecisla.| fo the City of Houston, timore'on our journey ‘southward, on the 27th of{tite to make an effort in| lis te Hollomey’s Ointment and Fille; 
of the Legisla- | for the purpose of mutual assistance aod relief ac well ‘Pebruary, we learned that a young man from Germany thinks that: all the conditions for success are in 
ture was to presery purpose of | assistance aod relief. as w Ke a young m Germany persevering with these remedies, in the course of eight weeks, 
ibsequentiy, however, i: was ascertained th ro p ve to Her Majesty’s subjects of tl t der ai rehel, as well | | existence. Whilst a sufficient number of individuals} | 
original clause had bee: vy Was ascertained that: the| Jewish faith their right to contract and aid to all poor of their church, whether in been accepted and received as a proselyte on that | yent number of his arm was completely well, and his health thoroughly re 
een retained in the bill ; it therefore riage acc ording contract and mar- | pecuniary or physical distress. very day. We understand that he was admitted only are prepared 
“to Hon, mittee should again ad-|them in like manner as to the So to secure Their first business was to subscribe as a voluntary after a long and careful probation. His name has not dertaking, the truth of this statement can be verified by many of the 
fice and: the. Rewistrar-Ges| right: reoteter that, Friends | contribution a sufficient amount of money ta hu: -ypeached us: butthere is no question that his sincerit) English public acquainted, In a poptiar Pleasine | Inhabi f Emyvale, and particularly by Mr. Patrick 
neral thereon; and it was thoue e-| right to register their own marriag amount of money to build a reached Us ; q that his sincerity autiful thoughts of 1 
was ought desirable also to| such registrar is required b and inasmuch as} fence around their grave-yard. The second was to was thoroughly tested. There is, by the by, worthy style, with all the beautiful thoughts of Jews, In all. McKenna; Druggist of that place. | 
bers of th with some influential mem-| self that the y the statute, to satisfy him- | organize themselves into an association, b elect: _proselyte residing at Baltimore, who joined our standard | and tongues, on Jews and Judaism, the under-| | 
sity ‘46 he a Commons, and, in case of neces- | have been to the marriage | Officers of the fraternity, at Amsterdam, some years ago. He had been con signed flatters himself, from the honourable position he | 
ehosvne ta Bak py a petition thereto, against the | invested with a very respo “ible | cs and is thereby; “‘They have also adopted a set of rules” nected with a missionary society, we think at Basle, holds in the literary world, from the confidence reposed| asTONISHING CURE OF AN ULCERATED LEG! | 
Ne 18 the more essential, in- very necessary duty, a| gulations, which were ordered to be printed, | Switzerland, and_ in this strange school he learned to| livin 
tha at it was the | by the said 30th section of the Births’ the pleasure to be personally acquainted appreciate the truth of our religion, of which. he has ages, Mat Copy of a Letter trom Mr. W. Hare, of Exeter, dated 
thes original the bul to press for-| powers the president of the Board of em- | With several of the above-named gentlemen, and know been a humble and consistent follower ever since. He elements oF success Are: September 22nd, 1854. 
Ultimately, the bill passed the House of eertify to the who high bug the most kindhearted, humane, and is called Abraham Rumpf, and his name deserves to The Editor of the Anglo-Jewish Library has pre-| man named Wrttram Hatt, in the employ of Mr. 
with the substituted clause of the Regi t “ trees ete tarles of Synagogues of persons professing th a x wit) “ve if usiness men of our city; and-we hail == ~~ Bie a placed on record, that he may be remembered among | pared both a list of subjects and another of publica- | Sclates, Nurseryman of this City, has desired me to make known 
dlightly modified rar- religion, Jewish the organizing of such societies before who shall be for a memorial in the house of God. tions selected from. the excellent: works with which } to you the benetit he has received from using yous 
ee, thus excluding the! has therefare the sicKiy season commences, and. bid Oceident. - | Pills. For three years this poor man suttered terribly witha 
clause prepared by the originators of the the become the duty of the president of | eontinental Europe abounds. These will, under. his severely ulcerated leg, and during this time he sought relief 
ere were some other. clauses introduc ’ ra or eputies to be most careful to certify none! ve SCALES OF Fisu.— Few persons, when enjoying their 


we stopped a few hours at Bal- 


and re- 


supervision, be treated, translated, or adapted, as Gyy’s, ‘Krno’s CotLece, and the Devon and EXETER 
case may be, for the Jewish community. . Every three | Hosprtats, and was finally told by a Surgeon, that amputation 


which needed the attention of y >} Dut properly authorised pe: o take t | | | whitebait dinn: 
tion of yourcomm lorised persons, and to take the neces-| whitebait dinner at Blackwall, are aware: of the gre: wane OSPIT. | 
“also received the mittee and which sary meats to satisfy himself an tha Board of Deputies congregation of the Anshe | that tiny the ‘months a volume, containing about 300 pages, will ot his limb was to life however, | 
During the progress of the bill through the place of worship, the secretary of which is to be| West) was Incorporated by act of of artificial pearl, and that not many years since, when be published. ‘The plan of publicat ion is that of have the other 
Brougham gave notice of certain amend Jewish é really a Synagogue of persons professing the | last 12th of February necklaces were more fahionable among. the fair sex, one A onfid ay me sally gained 
meuts therein, j SA region, re thereby empowered mak | ath. and the undersigned conhaden appeals to the | pati d rapidly gained heaith and strength. 
ginal clau the re-introduction of the ori-| That in the progress of the bil Tsuch a constitution and by-laws bes | | the dace was worth public for support he first now pre- ren ain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
om sé, an the omission of that which had been | the House of C gress of the bill through committee in |to the constitution and laws of 2 hot Tepugnant | ae five guineas, the scales of some other fishes being of | P¥” i S0n: eee ne . P aS Signed) | | WILLIAM HARE. 
ared by the Registrar-General, and which the Hon. | and after th bill ha be it underwent various alterations; | United State the State and of the greater value. In the present day a very large portion paring for the press, will appear. As..800n as 300 sub- Signe 1AM 1 
Cowper hai introduced into the House of Commons. | in I been printed, as originally amended ‘Synagogue | for. the use. of of the population along the Seine, Loire, and Soane, and scribers are obtained. The Pills should be used sith the Ointment 
committee therefore were again obliged to take exclusivel introduced therein relating pe exceeding in and burial-place, Rhine, live by eatching the bleak, a small fish, the} Annexed is a list of subjects to be elaborated. The of the casesi— 
m © measures thereon ; and it was deemed right to com- framed a and which was! in the aggregate. We h collars scales of which are in great demand by the manufactu-| Editor cannot, however, bind himself as to the order] | 
with the Earl of Granville, as representing the | with tl B without previous communication | laws. ete.. ado ted by the received COPY Of the rers of pearl ornaments. Twenty thousand of these which the vublications will appear, or whether thev Bad Legs ‘Come (Som) 
overnment, and also with certain ; epagiae 1¢ Board of Deputies; the effect of this cl » €CC., adopted by the congregation, which appear oe fishes are required in order to produce o 4 ot vee stl were | Bad Breasts Cancers __ Sore Nipples 
hrouel certain Influential pecrs.| would have been to v ; ause/ to us somewhat complicated, but no doubt w | | | P ne pound of the | wil] be original works, translations, or adaptations, it | Burns Contracted and Stiff Sore-throats. 
ugh the medium of Earl Granvijl] sagen, 5 en to vest .in twenty householders who, | for the pres Bane oubt well adapted | b. | pearl essence. M. Jaquin was the first person who, i i sane tt | ‘int: : : Skin-diseas 
Presented Gres ville, a petition was | during one year at least, sh ; | »| for the present, since they can be amended, if for | : , ; P who, in| being obvious that, to answer the purpose, these points | Bunions Joints in-diseases 
F ‘nted to the House of Lords against the clause in! of pe ta hein east, si ould have used a Synagogue | that simplification will answer ‘ i” ed, i found _ | the reign of Henry I'V., conceived the idea of making a be left to his discretion. = ‘| Bite. of Mosche- Elephantiasis = = = Scurvy 
a copy of which petition is annexed to this re- of | essidg the Jewish religion, as their usual | notice, as a remarkable feature ‘der pearls from the scales of fishes, and his first strings of| | A. BENISCH,. | toes, and Sand Fistulas Sore-heads 
| of such of wore to certify the secretary | versant with the English hall pearl necklaces were then eagerly sought after bv the | Glandular Swellings 
commit ally, however, the bill did not reach beyond a] marriages, independent] P ta act as registrar of Jewish | any office. This feature he le ponies. of Faris. the bends which be made were Subj Chiego-toot 
ioned. tee of the House of Lords, and was then aban- | the before wianls oye the provision contained in| vocates of the new American ae we. * the ad- | | coated with the pearl essence on the outside and when| - : Hist of Subjects. Chilblains . Piles. - Yaws 
The co 80th section of the 6th and 7th} Israelites of Chicago declare exposed to the heat of the ball room the ladies found to| Jewish Reclesiastical History. | Hinsory of the Anglo-Jewish | 
Sie? ae trespondence that has taken place on the sub- | clusively in Be a vi, which vests such power ex-/time of residence shall be a prerequisite for t 7 — : _ their dismay that the pearly coat peeled off and gave a| Jewish Biographical Dictionary. | Charities. Les ; , Horroway, 244 
with the Government, and with others. js oard of clause did| mission to office. The five or the brillianey to their skin, which was by no means agreable. | History of Jewish Literature, | Jewish Ethical | the 
““Mnous but. as Wi approval of your Petition ; nera: meetings In tae fertile inginuity ‘| History of the Hebrew Lan-, A Selection of Sermons for | Strand, (near Semple ar,) London, anew in 
Same Sary to incorporate sary, according to the vi 1ey suggested History of the Jewish Liturgy. Introduction to the Bible. Medicines throughout the civil G, P 
this report. the of the community. In that the inside of “ les perles a la lune” should be Books for our Jewish Antiquities.” 9s. 4s. LIs., 22s,, and 33s. each. 
18 a strong probability aus ected to was su sequentl omitted, and proper to vered with the pearl essence, in the’ sam History of the Jews, from a Miscellaneous Extracts from 
Introduced int 8 P bility that a similar bill will another clause introduced bv the G make the enactment, we believe they have acted cor- | mirror. and outsid Jewish point of view. Jewish Authors, There considerable saving by taking the larger 
and it will be r © parliament during the ensuing session, ; which met with the st ia th Pi rar-General, | rectly in excluding persons not observing the covenant ae - eee od h sptrs ee e. The descendants of Jaquin | pyistory of the Jews in England. , also Philosophical Extracts, | N.B.—Directions for the guidance of patients in every dis0 
ding ana requisite that it should recieve the imme- to which your petiti pers € Government, and}of Abraham, or those who are married with “ ae ‘a continued the manufacturing of pearls at Paris down to| Jewish Customs. | | Historical Extracts, ete. are affixed to each Pot. , | 
notice of this committee J petitioners were not disposed to offer| Jewesses, from the rights of membershi — a very recent period, and at present the finding of fish 
to convey through the m it was deemed would be a settle-| must be drawn and the manufacture of pearls afford employment th Terms of Subscription. 
Were as impression of the energy and labour that | 14th secti Ps h ee This substituted clause is the and, though we may be as tolerant as we pl in ee nearly 100,000 persons in Franee and Switzerland. A |. Every one sending into the office his name and address, to ; | ees ane ABRAHAM 
ed into requisiti ection of the Bill, as printed for your H | ood workman can in on ri London: Printed and Published by the Proprietor, 
bill, parti **9 Tequilsition during the progress of the!House. _ P . y onourable private matters, in public we should know no friend = | ; £ e day blow 6,000 of the glass be. considered a subscriber for one year. his Office, 7, Bevis Marks St. Mary AX 
on the part of vo : nor foe, and all yar beads, and the fresh water fish of the French ri f | 2. ‘The quarterly subscriptions of'ds. to be paid on the delivery ot | Bentscn, Ph.Dr., at his L AGENT» 
part of your solicitor, on who » an must stand on the same orm. riyers lur- | h of Allhallows, in the City of London. 
; m n° committee, however th | igh nish th a, the volume subscribed for. in the Paris 
among the amendments pro- } | nish the material for lining each year many hundred | 3. jn case of discontinuance of subscription, a quarter’s notice to| Messrs. P artridge, Oakey, and Co. 54, 
millions ofartificial pearl beads. | be given, | "London: Friday, September 28, 1890. 
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